Introduction

appeared in Tonson's Poetical Miscellanies^ and that effec-
tive piece of realism, A Description of the Morning, in The
Tatler. It is therefore a mistake to imagine Swift as at this
time a wholly unknown country clergyman from Ireland.
He could count on the acquaintance of men of rank and
position, and on their regard for his intellectual ability,
and he had won a reputation on equal standing within the
circle of the wits who graced the reign of Queen Anne.
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In 1707 Swift was in London pleading the cause of the
Irish clergy; and he came again on the same errand for
that longer and more important visit, 1710-14, to which
we owe The Journal to Stella.

Early in her reign Queen Anne had made public decla-
ration that it would be her 'particular care to encourage and
maintain the Church as by law established', and, to mark
her birthday, 6 February 1704, she gave practical assur-
ance of her expressed intention by a message to the House
of Commons announcing 'that having taken into her
serious consideration ,the mean and insufficient mainten-
ance belonging to the clergy in divers parts of the kingdom,
to give them some ease she had been pleased to remit the
arrears of the tenths to the poor clergy, and for an aug-
mentation of their maintenance she would make a grant
of her whole revenue arising out of the first-fruits and
tenths, as far as it should become free from incumbrances,
to be applied to this purpose'.1 The first-fruits, an impost
levied by the Popes, represented the profits of the first
year of every ecclesiastical benefice. By an act of Henry
VIII these were annexed to the Crown; but the actual
sums paid, based on a valuation of Pope Nicholas IV,
were far from representing the value of livings in the
early part of the eighteenth century. Nevertheless the
benefit of Queen Anne's Bounty to the poorer clergy was

1 Journals of the House of Commons, xiv. 325.
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